A   BRASS   HAT   IN   NO   MAN'S   LAND
toughest jobs he had ever had, which says a lot.
I find, on arrival, that the Belfast brigade of the
Ulster Division is complete. My West Belfast
irregulars have become the gth battalion Royal Irish
Rifles, They are destined to carry the banner and
high record of the regiment to the very summit of
unselfish self-sacrifice and service in less than a
year's time on the battlefields of France and Flanders.
1 find that I am promoted major, second-in-
cojnmand, from the Royal Irish Fusiliers, which
I never joined, and that my new commanding officer
is Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Ormerod, late of the
Ministers. My new C.O. and I lunch together, in
mufti, into which I change, while a handy tailor
alters my badges of rank. I tell my Colonel all about
Ms new command and take stock of him as I talk.
He is a wonderful man. Aged just over sixty, he
served in Burma and South Africa with the Mun-
sters, for which campaigns he holds the medals.
Retired for age, as a major, after long service in the
East, he commanded a special reserve battalion of
his regiment for more than the allotted span. Now,
once more, he comes forward to fill the breach,
active, fit and alert in body and mind, at a time of
life when many men are in retirement, the reward
of an ordered and reasonable existence. A great
cricketer and sportsman, Colonel Ormerod belongs
to the M.C.C and bats regularly at the nets at
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